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ANTHROPOLOGY AT PITTSBURG 
By W J McGEE 

The gathering of anthropologists at Pittsburg, June 28 to July 
3, 1902, was of peculiar interest ; for, in addition to the customary 
features of a well-attended meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, a special organization of national 
character was formally founded under the title American An- 
thropological Association. 

To workers in anthropology in this country the creation of 
the new society will be in no way surprising; for it is but the 
consummation of a movement extending over several years. 
After repeated stirrings, this movement took definite shape in 
1896, when the recognized need was partially met and the stress 
relieved by a series of winter meetings of Section H (Anthropol- 
ogy) of the A. A. A. S. Two years later the pressure for organ- 
ization was again renewed, but once more the needs of the 
workers were met in part by improved facihties for publication 
in form of the American Anthropologist (New Series). Despite 
these advances the feeling has remained strong among the lead- 
ing anthropologists of the country that the dignity and impor- 
tance of the science, and the number of workers engaged in its 
support, were such as to demand a national organization main- 
taining its own medium of publication ; and this demand has been 
much discussed in both formal and informal meetings of Ameri- 
can workers. It was in consequence of certain of these discussions 
and ensuing correspondence that forty of the foremost anthropol- 
ogists of the country were invited to participate in the founding 
of the new organization at Pittsburg. Pursuant to this call, a 
meeting was held in Oakland Church, at 2 p. m., June 30, with 
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the Vice-President of Section H in the Chair. After preliminary 
deliberations, a constitution was formally adopted ; and the meet- 
ing resolved itself into a committee to nominate and elect ex- 
ecutive officers. Such officers were duly elected as follows : 

President, VV J McGee, 

Vice-President for four years, F. W. Putnam, 

" " " three years, Franz Boas, 

" two years, W. H. Holmes, 

" one year, J. W. Powell, 

Secretary, George A. Dorsey, 

Treasurer, Roland B. Dixon, 

Editor, F. W. Hodge. 

The judgment of the founders (expressed in correspondence 
as well as in discussion) favoring a Council large enough to in- 
clude working anthropologists from all parts of the country, and 
the constitution being framed in accordance with this policy, the 
number of Councilors at large was fixed at twenty-four ; and the 
following persons, all of whom except two (who chanced to be 
abroad) had endorsed the objects of the meeting, were elected to 
form, in conjunction with the executive officers, the Council of 
the Association : Frank Baker, Charles P. Bowditch, A. F. Cham- 
berlain, Stewart Culin, Livingston Farrand, J. Walter Fewkes, 
Alice C. Fletcher, J. N. B. Hewitt, Walter Hough, Ales Hrdlicka, 
A. L. Kroeber, George Grant MacCurdy, O. T. Mason, Washing- 
ton Matthews, J. D. McGuire, James Mooney, W. W. Newell, 
Frank Russell, M. H. Saville, Harlan I. Smith, Frederick Starr, 
John R. Swanton, Cyrus Thomas, and E. S. Wood. 

For the Executive Committee provided for by the constitu- 
tion the following were elected : Messrs Boas, Culin, Dorsey, 
Fewkes, Hodge, Holmes, MacCurdy, McGee, and Putnam. Two 
of the three standing committees (completed since the close of 
the meeting) are as follows, with the addition of the President 
ex-officio : On Program, Putnam, Boas, Holmes, Powell, Dor.sey, 
Fewkes, and Russell; and on Publication, Hodge, Baker, Boas, 
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Chamberlain, Culin, Dorsey, Fletcher, Holmes, Powell, and Put- 
nam. The Committee on Finance is not yet appointed. Dur- 
ing the Pittsburg meeting the Association was represented in 
the Council of the A. A. A. S. by Professor Holmes and Dr 
Dorsey. 

After the close of the organizing meeting there were two ses- 
sions of the Association, meeting as the Council ; and during the 
afternoon of July 2 the Association met jointly with Section H of 
the A. A. A. S., for the presentation of scientific papers. 

The next regular meeting of the Association will be held in 
Washington during the Convocation Week of 1902-03. 

The founding of the new Association is notable not only as 
the opening of an epoch in the development of the science in 
America, but as a manifestation of mutual tolerance and good 
will among specialists representing every department of the broad 
Science of Man and every section of the country. One of the 
most serious questions brought out during the discussion of the 
proposed movement during the last six months related to stand- 
ards of membership, some of the prospective founders preferring 
to limit membership to professional workers, while others favored 
a policy of diffusion with election on the basis of interest in 
anthropology. It was with the view of holding this question in 
abeyance pending final discussion in the founding meeting that 
invitations to this meeting were limited to about forty working 
and teaching anthropologists ; and one of the most important 
actions taken at Pittsburg was that providing that other anthro- 
pologists who so desire may, during the remaining months of the 
year, become aflfiliated with the Association and classed as foun- 
ders. On all other issues there was substantial unanimity ; so 
that it seems just to say that the new Association harmonizes the 
interests of the science in America, and unifies the aims and 
methods of a great science in a measure seldom attained in the 
creation of national scientific organizations. 
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The Section of Anthropology, A. A. A. S., was organized on 
June 30 as follows : 

Vice-President, Stewart Culin. 

Secretary, Harlan I. Smith. 

Member of Council, W J McGee. 

Sectional Committee: J. Walter Fewkes, Vice-President, 1901 ; 
George Grant MacCurdy, Secretary, 1901 ; Stewart Culin and 
Harlan I. Smith, ex-officio; Franz Boas, George A. Dorsey, W. 
H. Holmes, at large. 

Member of General Committee, Walter Hough. 

The Council of the A. A. A. S. took action on several matters 
recommended by the Section. Among these were the following 
reports of committees and resolutions : 

1. Report of Committee on the Teaching of Anthropology in 
America. 

To the Council of the A. A. A. S. : The Committee on the Teach- 
ing of Anthropology in America beg to report the continuation of cor- 
respondence and conferences in the interests of anthropological 
teaching. Some of the results of the correspondence are incorporated 
in a paper by one of the Committee (Dr MacCurdy), entitled "The 
Teaching of Anthropology in the United States," published in Science, 
January, 1902. During the year a course of lectures was delivered by 
one of the Committee (the chairman) in the Free Museum attached to 
the University of Pennsylvania, pursuant to the purposes of the 
Committee. 

The expenses of the Committee have been inconsiderable, and no 
appropriation is asked. It is recommended that the Committee be 
continued. 

W J McGee, Chairman, 
Franz Boas, 
W. H. Holmes. 

2. Report of Committee on Anthropometric Measurements. 

Anthropometric researches under the auspices of this Committee 
have been continued during the year. Professors Cattell and Boas, 
members of the Committee, and Professors Thorndike and Farrand, 
fellows of the Association, have during the year made measurements of 
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Students entering and graduating from Columbia College, and have 
made other studies on individual differences. Professor Thomdike 
has investigated especially the correlation of traits in school children. 
Mr Farrington has studied the question as to whether brothers who 
have attended Columbia University are more alike than those who are 
not brothers. Mr Bair and Dr Wissler are calculating the results of 
measurements of school children made by Professor Boas. Professor 
Cattell is collecting data on individual differences, in which 1,000 
students of Columbia University, 1,000 of the most eminent men in 
history, and 1,000 scientific men of the United States are being 
considered. 

Progress has been made with the construction of a traveling set of 
anthropometric instruments, toward which an appropriation of $50 
was made at the Denver meeting of the Association. It is believed 
that the model of a portable set of instruments would be of value for 
work in schools, for the study of primitive races, etc. The present set 
is the property of the Association and is to be used in the first in- 
stance in making physical and mental measurements of members. 
Such measurements were begun at the New York meeting, but they 
cannot be continued until a portable set of instruments is available 
and arrangements are made for assistance in carrying out the measure- 
ments. The instruments will be ready at the time of the Washington 
meeting, and an assistant could probably be secured to take the meas- 
urements if his traveling expenses were paid. We should be pleased 
if an appropriation to this Committee of $25 or $50 could be made for 
this purpose. An appropriation was made for a series of years by the 
British Association for its anthropometric laboratory. Our own meas- 
urements are more extended than those of the British Association, 
especially in the direction of mental traits; but it would be interesting 
to compare the measurements of the members of the British Associa- 
tion with similar measurements of American men of science. 

J. McK. Cattell, Chairman, 

W J McGee, 

Franz Boas. 

3. The Committee on the Protection and Preservation of 
Objects of Archeological Interest (of which the late Thomas 
Wilson was chairman) made an informal report of progress. 

4. Resolutions touching a proposed American International 
Archeological Commission. 
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Whereas, The Second International American Conference, com- 
monly known as the Pan-American Congress, in session duly assembled 
in the City of Mexico, January 29, 1902, adopted a recommendation 
to the several American nations participating in the Conference, that 
an "American International Archeological Commission" be created; 

Whereas, The recommendation has been transmitted by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Congress (Senate Document No. 330 
of the 57th Congress, ist Session), thereby giving the project official 
status in the United States; and 

Whereas, The recommendation is in full accord with the spirit 
and objects of American science, while international agreement in 
laws relating to antiquities is desirable; therefore. 

Resolved, That the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science heartily concurs in the recommendation of the Second Inter- 
national American Conference. 

Resolved Further, That the Secretary of the Association send a copy 
of this Resolution to the Director of the Bureau of American Repub- 
lics, as an expression of the judgment of the Association. 

The foregoing resolutions are in accord with the action of 
the American Anthropological Association, which adopted the 
following : 

Whereas, The Second International American Conference, com- 
monly known as the Pan-American Congress, in session duly assembled 
in the City of Mexico, January 29, 1902, adopted a recommendation to 
the several American nations participating in the Conference, that an 
"American International Archeological Commission" be created, to 
promote archeological research, to aid in the preservation of antiquities, 
and to endeavor to establish an American International Museum ; and 

Whereas, The recommendation is in full accord with the spirit 
and objects of American science; therefore, 

Resolved, That the American Anthropological Association heartily 
concurs in the recommendation of the Second International American 
Conference. 

Resolved Further, That the Secretary of the Association send a 
copy of these Resolutions to the Director of the Bureau of American 
Republics as an expression of the judgment of the Association. 

On the recommendation of the Section the following anthro- 
pologists were elected as fellows of the A. A. A. S. ; Frank W. 
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Blackmar, Livingston Farrand, W. H. Goodyear, A. E. Jenks, 
J. D. McGuire, William C. Mills, Charles L. Owen, Alton H. 
Thompson, and William Wallace Tooker. 

The sectional officers for the ensuing meeting, elected on 
nomination of the sectional committee, are as follows : Vice- 
President, George A. Dorsey, Curator of Anthropology, Field 
Columbian Museum, Chicago ; Secretary, Roland B. Dixon, In- 
structor in Anthropology, Harvard University, Cambridge. 

The representatives of the Section participated freely in the 
meetings of the Council and General Committee of the A. A. 
A. S., which will hold its next ensuing meeting in Washington 
during the Convocation Week of i902-'03. 

Among the actions of general character taken by the Section 
were the appointment of a committee on the death of Dr 
Thomas Wilson, and the adoption of the following resolutions : 

1. Memorial resolutions. 

Whereas, The death of Dr Thomas Wilson, a former vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, has deprived us of one whose presence at our 
meetings has contributed much to their value, and has deprived pre- 
historic science of an indefatigable and earnest worker ; in order to 
express our high appreciation of his worth and labor, we recommend 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That in the death of Dr Thomas Wilson the Association 
has lost a most efficient and industrious worker in the field of prehis- 
toric archeology, the example of whose devotion to science is worthy 
of emulation. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his widow 

and family and that a second copy be placed among the records of 

the Section. 

Warren K. Moorehead, 

Stewart Culin, 
Harlan I. Smith, 
J. Walter Fewkes. 

2. Resolution touching the American Anthropological 
Association. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that it is desirable to 
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bring about the closest possible correlation between the work of Sec- 
tion H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
and the American Anthropological Association. 

The scientific proceedings of the meetings were of high char- 
acter ; and while the popular attendance was not large, the atten- 
dance of specialists and the interest and value of discussions were 
well above the average. 

The retiring address of Vice-President Fewkes was on " Pre- 
historic Porto Rico." It comprised the results of recent researches 
undertaken by the author as an officer of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, yet the theme was treated broadly in the light of all 
other information extant. Beginning with a summary of earlier 
literature and later studies up to the annexation of the island, Dr 
Fewkes proceeded to describe the antiquities and to interpret them 
by means of record and tradition as well, as by analogy with the 
products of other Amerind tribes. Special attention was given 
to the so-called " collars " of carved stone, of which the author 
has recently collected several specimens ; and extended considera- 
tion was given to the cult of the zemi, which dominated the social 
organization and industrial character of the Antillean aborigines. 
The zemi is a protean but always sacred thing, of the kind so 
characteristic of primitive culture — a mere stone, a carven idol, a 
painted device, a tattooed design, or other symbol of mystic 
(usually zoic) power. " Primarily the zemi . . . corresponds 
with the totem of the North American, and zemeism is practically 
another name for totemism, a form of ancestor worship." As a 
whole the address is by far the most satisfactory r^sumd of the 
archeology and ethnology of Porto Rico thus far prepared. It is 
printed in Science, Vol. XVI (July i8, 1892), pp. 94-109. 

There were an exceptional number of papers relating to an- 
thropology in general. Among these may be classed several 
communications relating to museums. Prof. W. H. Holmes out- 
lined a system of " Classification and Arrangement of the Collec- 
tions of an Anthropological Museum," the system being that 
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developed during Professor Holmes' administration of the anthro- 
pological department of the U. S. National Museum. The full 
paper, with requisite illustrations, will soon appear in the report 
of the Museum for 1901. Dr Walter Hough described the 
" Preservation of Museum Specimens," also on the basis of expe- 
rience in the National Museum. Some of the devices are suitable 
only for museum use, while others may be employed for domestic 
purposes, e. g., gasoline, a weak solution of corrosive sublimate in 
alcohol, etc. Vice-President Culin presented an instructive " Ac- 
count of Anthropological Museums and Museum Economy," 
based on his experience in the Free Museum of Science and Art 
connected with the University of Pennsylvania, together with his 
studies in other institutions both in this country and abroad. 
Dr Harlan I. Smith outlined " Methods of Collecting Anthropo- 
logic Material," with special reference to the work of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History; the conclusion reached was 
that casual collecting is no longer worth while, that the synoptic 
method may well be replaced by judicious exchange among 
museums, and that the research method alone is worthy of en- 
couragement. The paper is printed in the Wisconsin Archeologist, 
Vol. I, July, 1902. Rev. G. Frederick Wright described the 
"Anthropological Museums in Central Asia," calling attention to 
the unexpected number and excellence of these institutions, those 
at Vladivostok, Blagovestchensk, Khabarovsk, Irkutsk, Minu- 
sinsk, Krasnoyarsk, Yeniseisk, Tomsk, Omsk, Biisk, Tashkent, 
and Tiflis receiving special attention. Frederick Houghton em- 
phasized the importance of " Cooperation between the Anthropo- 
logical Museum and the Public School," based on his experience 
in the schools of Buffalo. Both the paper and the ensuing discus- 
sion indicate a rapidly-growing appreciation of the well arranged 
scientific museum as an educational instrumentality. Mr Hough- 
ton's paper will appear in an early number of the Journal of 
Education, Boston. 

Another paper of general character was "The Place of An- 
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thropology among the Sciences," by W J McGee. The author 
explained the youth of the science in its modern aspects as con- 
nected with its great relative complexity. The keynote of 
astronomy, the earliest of the sciences, may be said to be gravity, 
while that of chemistry, the next oldest science, may be defined 
as affinity; yet since chemical relations are at least indirectly 
controlled by gravity, the basis of the later science is really gravity 
-1- affinity. So, too, the keynote of botany, or phytology, is 
vitality, yet this property of plant-matter is but superadded to the 
gravity and the gravity + affinity with which the two older sci- 
ences are concerned. In the realm of zoSlogy, motility, or the 
power of self-movement, is added in turn ; and in anthropology, 
mentality, in all its bearings on conscious self-activity, becomes 
the keynote — yet this distinctive property is only added to the 
motility, vitality, affinity, and gravity to which the leading older 
sciences are especially devoted. 

Under the title " Explorations of 1901 in Arizona," Dr Hough 
gave an account of one of the most important explorations carried 
on during the summer of 1901 for the U. S. National Museum 
with the cooperation of Mr P. G. Gates. The field covered lies 
in eastern Arizona ; sixty ruins were visited, and eighteen of these 
were excavated. The results comprised over three thousand 
specimens, plans of twenty-four pueblos, a large number of photo- 
graphs, with maps, etc. The paper will be published in full in 
the report of the Museum for 1901. 

A communication entitled " Climatic Changes in Central Asia 
Traced to their Probable Causes, and Discussed with Reference 
to their Bearings on the Early Migrations of Mankind," w£is 
presented by Rev. G. Frederick Wright and criticised by J. 
Walter Fewkes, J. D. McGuire, Harlan I. Smith, W J McGee, 
Stewart Culin, W. H. Holmes, and others. 

An appreciative memorial to " The late Dr Thomas Wilson " 
was presented by Warren K. Moorehead, and led to the crea- 
tion and report of a committee as noted above. 
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Somatology received due attention. Dr George Grant 
MacCurdy described " A Collection of Crania from Gazelle 
Peninsula, New Pomerania," obtained in 1894 through Frederick 
Mueller, of Amsterdam, and now in the Free Museum of Science 
and Art, Philadelphia. The skulls are small and all dolichoceph- 
alic. The minimum and maximum frontal diameters are small, 
averaging, respectively, 20.3 mm. and 25.7 mm. less than for Eng- 
lish crania. The height averages greater than the greatest 
breadth, a character called hypsistencephaly ; the crania are prog- 
nathous, platyrhine, platyopic, phenozygous, and megadont. Gla- 
bella and superciliary arches are prominent ; apertura pyriformis 
is simian in character. Fossae caninse are pronounced. The teeth 
are well preserved and not crowded ; the wisdom teeth are lack- 
ing in none. There is a tendency toward a division of the root 
in the first upper premolars. The alveolar arch of the upper 
jaw projects considerably beyond the third molars (in one case as 
much as 12 mm.). The percentage of first lower premolars with 
anterior roots is high ; the spinal mentalis is practically wanting, 
and the angle of symphysis is large. The paper was illustrated 
by lantern pictures. 

A paper under the title "Square Occipital in the Cranium 
of a Modern Othomi Mestizo," by Dr Nicolas Ledn, of the 
Museo Nacional, Mexico, received attention. The specimen 
was from an ossuary at Tula Allende, State of Hidalgo, and is 
apparently from a symmetrically developed male of about forty 
years, rather confidently identified as the son of a pure-blood 
Othomi father and a mixed white mother. The chief peculiarity 
of the cranium is the geometric form of the occipital, which is 
nearly square. The case was offered for record as of probable 
use in future morphologic studies. 

Another somatologic contribution was " Evanescent Congeni- 
tal Pigmentation in the Sacro-Lumbar Region," by H. Newell 
Wardle. The paper appears in the present number of the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist. 
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A paper on " The Growth of Children," by Dr Franz Boas, 
was, on the motion of the author, presented by title only. 

Except in relation to other subjects, psychology received 
little attention in the Section ; but the subject was brought out 
in the leading scientific contribution to the Pittsburg meeting, 
i. e., the address of the retiring President, Dr Charles Sedgwick 
Minot, on " The Problem of Consciousness in its Biological 
Aspects." Although suggested chiefly by the phenomena of 
consciousness in lower life, the exposition was notable for its con- 
formity with and corroboration of the now prevailing view 
among anthropologists concerning that fundamental property of 
nature which Powell discussed under "activital similarities," 
which Brinton styled " the unity of mind," and which has since 
been formulated as the responsivity of mind. The striking and 
most gratifying feature of the address was the unquestioned 
recognition of consciousness as a natural phenomenon, one to be 
viewed, measured, compared in its various manifestations, and 
finally discussed in rational ways and in accordance with rigorous 
scientific methods. The ideas were most effectively — indeed, 
charmingly — presented ; and while mode of approach and conclu- 
sions were alike curiously repetitive of that foundation of mod- 
ern science. Bacon's Novum Organum, the address was most 
timely and fitting, at once a model and a nucleus for the 320 
scientific papers presented at the Pittsburg meeting. 

As usual technology, including archeology, was well repre- 
sented at Pittsburg. Under the title " The Human Effigy Pipe 
taken from the Adena Mound, Ross County, Ohio," Dr W. C. 
Mills described and exhibited an impressive example of ab- 
original handiwork. The pipe is tubular in form, eight inches in 
length, and represents a human body wearing a decorated loin- 
cloth. The material is raw fireclay. J. Walter Fewkes, J. D. 
McGuire, Warren K. Moorehead, and others contributed to the 
discussion of the specimen. Dr Mills also exhibited " Micro- 
scopical Sections of Flint from Flint Ridge, Licking County, 
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Ohio," with the object of demonstrating that this material con- 
tains foramenifera which may be utilized in the identification of 
localities. He also described the " Burials of Adena Mound," 
with abundant lantern illustrations depicting the stages in the ex- 
cavation of this structure. Originally the mound was 26 feet 
high and 445 feet in circumference, and of the usual rounded- 
conical form. The excavation showed that it was built at two 
different periods, the earlier structure being 20 feet high and 90 
feet in diameter at the base, while the outline of the older and 
inner mound was not concentric with that of the completed 
structure. None of the burials in the older mound was higher 
than five feet above the natural surface ; the remains were en- 
veloped in bark or a coarse woven fabric, and then enclosed 
in rude wooden sepulchers. The burials in the newer portion of 
the mound were near the surface, and no traces of bark or wood 
were found with the skeletons, though the implements and other 
artifacts of the two periods were similar. 

The " Gravel Kame Burials in Ohio " were described by War- 
ren K. Moorehead, who has spent ten or twelve seasons in the 
exploration of Ohio antiquities. The interments were in gravel 
knolls probably of morainal origin, and were perhaps earlier than 
those within the mounds ; the crania seem different from those of 
the artificial tumuli, and some of the artifacts are decidedly dis- 
similar. The author inclined to the opinion that the kame burials 
represent a tribe or tribes distinct from the builders of the 
mounds in the same region. 

Under the title " The Hernandes Shell-heap, Ormond, Flor- 
ida," Prof. C. H. Hitchcock presented the results of an important 
archeologic discovery. The shell-heap was near Ormond on the 
" Spanish Grant "; twenty kinds of mollusca were found, together 
with bones of deer, dog of two varieties, opossum, wolf, porpoise, 
alligator, turtle, and several species of fish, as well as human im- 
plements. The most important discovery was that of bones of 
the now extinct great auk (Plautus intpennis). Two specimens 
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of the humerus of this species were exhibited by the author and 
Prof. O. P. Hay. The communication was discussed by Harlan 
I. Smith, J. D. McGuire, and others. 

Through the courtesy of Dr W. J. Holland, Director of Car- 
negie Museum, Dr M. H. Saville exhibited "A Rare Form of 
Sculpture from Eastern Mexico " of much interest. The speci- 
men was obtained from the Totonacan habitat within the present 
states of Vera Cruz and Puebla, a region yielding many of the 
stone " yokes," or " collars," of related symbolism. The sculp- 
ture represents a masked human figure similar to a number in the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York; and a striking 
feature emphasized by the author is the representation of snakes 
held in the mouths of the figures in a manner recalling the most 
impressive ceremony of the Hopi Indians. The specimen and 
its symbolism were discussed by W. H. Holmes, J. Walter 
Fewkes, J. D. McGuire, and Walter Hough. 

Dr Harlan I. Smith made an " Exhibition of a Modern Clay 
Tablet from Michigan " in illustration of the type of counterfeit 
antiquities of which so many have been reported from northern 
United States during recent years. Dr E. L. Moseley exhibited 
" The Sandusky Engraved Slates," i. e., two small slabs of argil- 
lite, apparently designed as pendant ornaments ; one was en- 
graved with a proboscidean on one side and a coiled rattlesnake 
on the reverse ; the other was engraved on each side with an 
Indian face. The history of the specimens seemed to point 
clearly to an aboriginal, but probably post-Columbian, origin, 
though the rude carving suggested the craft of the pioneer school- 
boy rather than that of the native artist. Dr Moseley also exhib- 
ited an interesting specimen of " Charcoal Covered by Stalagmite 
from Put-in-Bay," illustrating the comparative rapidity of stalag- 
mitic growth. 

A notable paper was presented by Dr George H. Pepper, un- 
der the title " The Throwing-Stick." The material described was 
chiefly prehistoric, and from southwestern United States. Of the 
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three perfect specimens known to represent the region and period, 
one is in the Hyde Collection, American Museum of Natural 
History, another in the State Collection, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and the third in possession of Prof. Frederick Starr, University of 
Chicago ; two imperfect specimens are in the Free Museum of 
Science and Art, Philadelphia. The author discussed both the 
technology and the symbolism of these throwing-sticks, instituting 
comparisons with the Mexican atlatl and other devices. The pa- 
per was discussed at length by Vice-President Culin, who inter- 
preted the snake and lightning symbolism revealed through the 
Philadelphia specimens; by W J McGee, who explained that 
the hardwood foreshaft of the arrow or dart is a vestigial symbol 
of the animal tooth, and also that among the Seri Indians the bow 
is so closely connected with the atlatl that the throwing motion 
still persists ; while J. Walter Fewkes and others contributed to 
the subject. The full paper is designed for publication in the 
Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History. 

Sophiology, including ceremonies, formed the subject of two 
or three important communications, with extended discussion. 
Dr George A. Dorsey described an " Osage Mourning- War Cere- 
mony," in which ritualistic and symbolic features were especially 
prominent. The paper appears in the present number of this 
journal. In discussion, Dr Boas pointed out that ritual is espe- 
cially characteristic of primitive man, giving expression to his most 
permanent activities ; the rituals of different tribes are remarkably 
similar, yet the explanations given by the tribesmen often differ 
fundamentally — indeed, it would seem clear that, at least among 
primitive folk, actions are more permanent than thoughts. In an 
early stage of research the explanations of rituals are sought to 
elucidate problems of ritualistic development ; but in a later stage 
the rituals themselves serve to elucidate the psychic development 
expressed in these explanations. Dr Fewkes followed, pointing 
out the way in which ritualistic development illustrates the growth 
of primitive faiths ; for while belief is the initiative force lying be- 
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hind the ceremony, the ritual serves as an ever-active modifying 
force by which the belief is conditioned and shaped. He was 
much impressed with the importance of recording such ceremonies 
as that described by the author; they are fundamental facts 
which must be gathered promptly, else they will be forever lost ; 
and once recorded they will assuredly find explanations as knowl- 
edge advances. In most cases, indeed, full explanations can not 
be derived from single ceremonies, nor even from all the cere- 
monies of a single tribe ; in such cases the records will serve as a 
basis for comparative study. W J McGee added that peoples 
who participate in ceremonies can seldom explain them any more 
than a caged bird can tell why it beats its wings against the wires 
in vain efforts to migrate southward in the autumn. Ceremonies 
are at least partly instinctive, and it is largely through the herit- 
age of experience and subconscious utilization of mnemonic order 
that the successive movements are guided. Thus the points of 
the compass are prominent in the rituals of all primitive peoples; 
and recognition of these is instinctive and undoubtedly inherited 
from even lower stages of development than those represented by 
Amerind tribes, and so persistent that even the enlightened Cau- 
casian who seldom has occasion to remember the points of the 
compass usually carries them in his mind — indeed it may be said 
that the sense of orientation is our strongest instinct. Perhaps 
the closest analogy with the ritualistic movements of primitive 
folk may be found in the migratory routes of birds, which are 
sometimes so permanently fixed as to outlast great geographic 
changes. Dr Hough called attention to the community-sense 
expressed in primitive ceremonies ; the primary thought may be 
that of a single man, yet all spontaneously mimic the action 
prompted by this thought, the older teaching the younger and 
the initiates guiding the uninitiated until all minds work in uni- 
son. Among the Hopi, ceremony takes the place of the school ; 
it is the leading educational mechanism. 

Dr Fewkes presented an illustrated paper entitled " A War 
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Festival of the Hopi Indians," in which he described one of the 
most significant ceremonies of that tribe. The paper is published 
in this number under the title " Minor Hopi Festivals." 

W J McGee described the " Mortuary Ceremonies of the 
Cocopa Indians," who occupy the lower part of the valley of 
Colorado river. Their territory extends from the international 
boundary to the head of tides and salt water entering from the 
Gulf of California. Although they subsist in part by fishing and 
the chase, they are essentially agricultural. By reason of the 
floods of the Colorado they are driven annually from the bottom 
lands of the river to the higher grounds, just as were the ancient 
Egyptians occupying the valley of the Nile. The annual migra- 
tions are of great regularity, and have affected the habits of the 
tribe in various ways. One consequence of the enforced aban- 
donment of homes during each summer is an enfeebled home 
sense ; and this is connected with mortuary customs, both directly 
and through an obscure mythology. On the death of an adult 
his small properties are collected for distribution among non- 
relatives, while the body is placed on a rude bier and fuel is 
gathered for cremating it. Especially if the decedent is a house- 
holder, intelligence of his death spreads rapidly, and fellow tribes- 
men of other clans, as well as Indians of other tribes and even 
Mexicans and Americans, gather and help themselves to such 
property as weapons, fishing tackle, stored grain and other food 
supplies, fowls, horses, saddles and bridles, and other chattels. 
Meantime the pyre is being arranged alongside the house, and 
any remnants of the chattels (or all, in case claimants have not 
appeared) are placed on and around it; and about the end of 
the second day this is fired. The light-framed house soon catches 
from the pyre and is consumed with it, while any neighboring 
houses belonging to the family or clan also take fire, either natur- 
ally or by the help of the mourners, so that the entire homestead 
is destroyed. The surviving members of the family abandon the 
site forever ; and it is shunned for years by other families of the 
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tribe. The communication was discussed by George A. Dorsey, 
Walter Hough, and J. D. McGuire. 

By reason of absence of the authors, a few papers were pre- 
sented by title only ; among these were " The Possible Origin of 
the Folklore about Various Animals," by H. A. Surface; "The 
Australian Native," by J. A. Fowler ; and " Uses of Archeological 
Museums in Education in the Public Schools," by Lee H. 
Smith. 

A chronologic record of the sessions and papers of the Section, 
prepared by Secretary Smith, was printed in Science, vol. XVI, 
August 8, 1902. 
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